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ACTS VERSUS GALATIANS: THE CRUX OF APOSTOLIC 

HISTORY 
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Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 



The relation of the Pauline epistles to Acts, and especially of 
Paul's own synopsis of his career in Gal. i : 1 1 — 2 : 21 to that of Luke 
in Acts 9:1-30, 11:19-30, and 12:25 — 1 5 : 39> ' s sucn a well-worn 
battle-ground of critics that it can be approached only with hesitation 
and self-distrust. Yet the very causes which have made it such con- 
tinue to force an independent judgment upon every competent 
investigator. No one sharing the spirit of the true historian can be 
satisfied to leave unsolved the discrepancies which attach to our two 
accounts of the most vital points in the origin of gentile Christianity. 
No modern critic can be satisfied with the obsolete harmonistic method 
which sacrificed the individual intention of the sources considered 
separately to the dogma of inerrancy; nor with results which are, 
or seem to be, affected by its taint. No conscientious historian can 
be satisfied with critical results which dismiss any element of the 
testimony as valueless until full justice has been done it. 

New light on the crucial point of Paul's visit to Jerusalem to confer 
with the "pillars," its nature, date, and relation to the second (or 
third) related in Acts, is at least as urgently called for today as ever 
before. The only reasonable hope of it lies in the application of a 
historical criticism which shall be more rigidly scientific than hereto- 
fore by virtue of avoiding on the one side the harmonistic bias, on 
the other the hypercriticism which pours off too much of the genuine 
metal with the dross. The present essay sets forth certain results of 
historical criticism which explain the discrepancies between Galatians 
and Acts mainly on the ground that our Acts is the fruit of revision 
and readjustment of older material from the standpoint of a loyal 
representative of the church of Antioch, in 90-100 a. d., and that 
in Antioch sentiment on the two great questions of the Pauline epistles, 
the independence of Paul's apostleship, and the equal rights of believers 
of the uncircumcision had yielded at that date to the growing influ- 
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ence of ecclesiasticism and the desire for definite rules laid down on 
apostolic authority. The older element coincides with Pauline 
principles and with the Gospel of Mark on the question of the inherent 
indifference of meats (Acts 11:1-18: cf. Mark 7:1-23); but its 
champion of this liberty and founder of gentile Christianity is Peter 
(Acts 9:32 — 11:18 15:7); the cradle of it, Caesarea. Acts, as we 
have it, makes Paul the principal hero, but rather as agent of the 
church in Antioch than in his own right, and substitutes for the 
radical Paulinism of the epistles a compromise between Antioch and 
Jerusalem on the chief point at issue. It is not easy to combine 
lucidity with brevity in stating these results, and at the same time 
avoid the dogmatic tone unsuited to hypothesis. As hypothesis, at 
all events, we would put them forth, aiming to commend them to 
the reader on the basis of a critical comparison of the data, subject 
to the following principles: (a) Paul's account is first to be inter- 
preted in complete independence of Acts, in and by itself, without 
any discount whatever in the interest of harmony, (b) Luke's 
account is to be similarly interpreted, with such discount from the 
assumed accuracy of his narrative as is admittedly required by his 
work elsewhere, and can be fully accounted for by his demonstrable 
interests, (c) If after such treatment the sources do not fall of 
themselves into reasonable agreement, it is possible that confidence 
in the traditional authorship of Acts may have to be restricted to 
the underlying elements of the travel-document in 16:10 — 28:16. 
The failure to effect a harmony will not justify violence in interpre- 
tation on the one hand, nor violent rejection of the Pauline epistles 
on the other. Explanation of the discrepancy will have to be sought 
in accordance with known tendencies of the Lucan tradition to vary, 
but without unnecessary sacrifice of any statement. 

A. 1. In applying the principle of independent interpretation to 
Gal. 1 : 11 — 2 : 21, we are forced first of all to dismiss the harmonistic 
device current since Lightfoot's day, that Paul is omitting reference 
to a visit of himself and Barnabas to Jerusalem which had taken 
place in accordance with Luke's report of "relief " sent by the church 
in Antioch. 1 None is clearer on this point than Ramsay, the ardent 
apologist of Luke. Even if the "ministration" of Saul and Barnabas 

1 Act 11:29 f.; 12:25. 
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in Jerusalem lasted a much shorter time than the six months Ramsay 
thinks it reasonable to allow, omission of mention of it in Gal. i : 18-24 
is inadmissible. Either Luke is misinformed, or the visit is that so 
emphatically declared to be Paul's second in Gal. 2:1. Today one can 
scarcely read without a shock of surprise the quibbling comment of 
Lightfoot on Gal. 1 : 22, " I was still unknown by face to the churches 
of Judaea which were in Christ:" "Judaea generally, as distinguished 
from that of Jerusalem." 2 Drop the harmonistic interest, and the reader 
cannot fail to ask: If Paul is not still interested throughout 1 : 21-24 
to prove the impossibility of dependence for his gospel on his prede- 
cessors, what is the object of the strong expression, " I was unknown 
by face " ? And if we attempt to maintain with Lightfoot, on the 
ground of Acts 9:26-30 and 12:25, that Paul's face must have been 
perfectly well known to the churches both in Jerusalem and in Cae- 
sarea, what becomes of the argument ? Where else, pray, were the 
teachers on whom he might have been dependent? If no further 
alternative exists, it surely is better to reject the representation of 
Acts than to bring the oath of Gal. 1 : 20 so near the brink of perjury. 
2. Separate consideration of Gal. 1:11 — 2:21 tends to make 
clearer the author's geographical outlook in 1:21. Special citations 
to prove in how real a sense Paul felt the gentile world to be his 
divinely appointed province would be superfluous; but he is also 
particularly given to territorial retrospects. One who could speak 
of its accomplishment "from Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum" 
as only preliminary to more distant labors for which Rome would be 
headquarters and Spain only an outer province, 3 displays not only a 
largeness of view befitting the "Traveler and Roman Citizen," 
but a strategic mind, such as there is abundant reason to attribute 
to the Missionary to the Gentiles on other grounds. Among the 
passages which evince Paul's disposition to review his "course" as 
an "ambassador for Christ" by great divisions of the Roman Empire 
is Gal. 1 : 16 ff., leading up by successive steps to the memorable 
conference in Jerusalem, 2:1-10. "Damascus" seems to have 
been headquarters for the period of "three years," 4 Antioch and 
Tarsus served no doubt in the same capacity for "the regions of 

3 Commentary on Galatians ad loc. 3 Rom. 15 : 19-29. 

4 For purposes of general review of Paul's work the period of retirement in Arabia, 
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Syria and Cilicia" during the further period of eleven (fourteen?) 
years." Both expressions mark zones of Pauline activity measured 
geographically and chronologically from Jerusalem. In 2:1-10 we 
stand on the threshold of the third and broadest. Thus Paul's geo- 
graphical habit is opposed to the idea that "Syria and Cilicia" can 
be used loosely in 1:21, to cover Cyprus and South Galatia as well. 
The broader zone comes into view, but not in 1 :2i. It is viewed in 
prospect — not in retrospect — in 2 : 1-10. In 2 : 1-10 even the debate 
about circumcising Titus is subordinate, parenthetically interjected 
(vss. 3-5). The narrative presents Paul's own "xunning" as the 
occasion for the conference, and the issue of it as the decision that he 
and Barnabas "should go unto the gentiles." Judging the apostle's 
description of his "course" without the surreptitious side-glance at 
Acts, the great campaign on Greek soil in company with Barnabas 
can fall only after 2:io. s 

3. Gal. 2:1-10 knows no "apostolic council." Separate inter- 
pretation does not deny that the reactionists who urged the circum- 
cision of Titus at Jerusalem had already acted the part of "spies" 
on gentile liberty at Antioch, 6 nor that it may have been to forestall 
attempts at "subjection" that Paul "took Titus along." It does ex- 
clude, however, the idea that he could or would have submitted to a 
public assembly (whose jurisdiction he must deny) the question of the 
obligation of his converts to keep the Mosaic law in whole or in part. 
His statement implies that he avoided submitting the questions at 
issue to public debate, purposely securing "in private" the indorse- 
ment of his "running" by the admission of those whose testimony was 
authoritative that his gospel was not different from,' nor hisvocation 

Gal. 1:17, ignored in Acts, probably of brief duration (four months ?), and in the present 
writer's judgment of significance only to Paul's inner life, may be left out of account. 

s Authorities no less weighty than Weizsacker {Apostolic Age, p. 1 77) and Pfleiderer 
(Christian Origins) regard the phrase "regions of Syria and Cilicia" as decisive in 
favor of placing the first missionary journey after the Jerusalem council, although they 
are thus forced to invert the order of Acts, chaps. 13, 14, and 15; because they make 
Gal. 2: 1-10= Acts 15. 

6 Against Weizsacker, Apostolic Age, pp. 152 ff. (English translation pp. 183 ff.). 
In the second edition (1890, p. 134) the statement that the "spying on our liberty" 
must have been in Jerusalem is corrected to admit the alternative ("also etwa in 
Antiochien"). Of course the liberty spied upon was in the gentile church. irapeuryX- 
Oov (Gal. 2 : 4) does not necessarily imply a previous collision. 

7 Cf. I Cor. 15 : 3 and Gal. 2 : 16-21 for the nature of this common gospel. 
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inferior to, their own. The common harmonistic device of assuming 
a second meeting, at which, after the really decisive action in private, 
the church as a whole was permitted to go through the motions of 
deciding, runs counter to Paul's wise avoidance of implied "subjec- 
tion." To him the demand regarding Titus, and its refusal, is an 
episode. The purpose of the conference had regard to his own 
unobstructed "running." Its issue was an agreement of non-inter- 
ference. If there were other meetings in Jerusalem at this time, they 
had no bearing on the issue settled in Gal. 2 : 1-10, nor that settled in 
2:11-21, and fall outside our consideration. 

4. Gal. 2:6-10 would in themselves be conclusive against the 
imposition at this visit of the four "decrees" of Acts 15: 20-28 f. 
Enactment or indorsement of them by the "pillars," whether at the 
private conference or at a public session, would be excluded, even 
if Paul's later epistles did not positively repudiate their authority, 
and Peter's conduct at Antioch show that at first he had no such rules. 8 
Here single-eyed interprepretation of Paul's statements makes our 
decision more peremptory than in the former case: If there is no 
further alternative, Luke's "decrees" regarding the four "necessary" 
rules to be observed by gentile believers as the basis of their admis- 
sion to full communion with Jewish believers, must be regarded as 
fictitious. Better the admission that an unknown writer of ca. 95 
A. d. is advancing his own theory of how the debated question of 
" the pollutions of idols " ought to be settled, under the guise of decrees 
by an apostolic council, than impute such misrepresentation to Paul as 
Gal. 2:6-10 will then imply. As Lightfoot well says: "The result 
(according to Acts) was a compromise." 9 In our understanding 
of the word "compromise," this is exactly what Gal. 2:1-10 expli- 
citly denies: "By way of subjection [conceding such a right as is 

8 Failure to appreciate the intrinsic bearing of the decrees has obscured this point. 
On their purpose of settling the disputed question of table fellowship, see below, p. 461. 
(1) Peter's vacillation at Antioch. (2) Paul's insistence in Gal. 2:1-10 that beyond 
the point of recognition of a church of the uncircumcision of equal rights with the 
circumcision, (3) his ignoring of any agreed modus vivendi in Gal. 2:11-21, (4) his 
express founding of abstinence in I Cor. 6:12 f.; 8:1-1 1 ; Rom. 14: 1 — 15 : 13 on volun- 
tary consideration for the overscrupulous, exclude the supposition that Paul at Jeru- 
salem had concurred in an official joint request (to say nothing of "decrees for to 
keep") to the uncircumcision. 

9 Commentary on Galatians, edition of 1896, p. 126. 
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implied in the word eirava^Kh of Acts 15:28] we yielded, no, not for 
an hour." Gal. 2:11 f. shows how the latent contradictions implied 
in the agreement inevitably came to the surface and caused another 
disagreement. Luke' s account leaves no room for this. If he 
delivered to his gentile churches the decrees to keep (Acts 16:4), Paul 
made the very concession which he vehemently upbraids Peter for 
making in Gal. 2:18. According to Luke, further disagreements 
after the Jerusalem conference were avoided by a "compromise," 
involving a concession "by way of subjection" on Paul's part. Paul 
emphatically denies such action. Weizsacker's attitude 10 toward 
the harmonization of Lightfoot on this score seems fully justified. 

5. Between Gal. 2:10 and 2:11 we have an absolute break. To 
insert here the first missionary journey is supremely natural for 
reasons already stated. In that case, Peter's coming to Antioch 
will have been during the absence of the missionaries, perhaps in 
part on this account. At all events, it is certain that Paul has not 
inverted the order of events in this chapter, but that those who propose 
this extraordinary device of inversion are themselves the authors of 
confusion. Gal. 2:11-21 deals with an unexpected check which 
the cause of gentile liberty received after the liberty had been recog- 
nized. 11 How otherwise can we justify Paul's charges against Peter 
of inconsistency with his professed principles ("hypocrisy") and 
violation of the agreement (ir&<; avay/cd^eif) ? The question raised 
by the episode of Titus, and settled by the indorsement of Paul's 
gospel and the agreement of non-interference, was the question: 
Must gentiles keep the law of Moses ? The nature both of the ques- 
tion raised in the incident of Gal. 2:11-21, and of the argument 
applied, is such as to prove both a later date and a gentile milieu. 
The question now is as to the obligation of the Mosaic law upon Jews. 
The whole incident revolves around the question whether Peter and 
other Jews shall be absolved from Mosaic requirements to the extent 
necessary for table communion with believing gentiles, which implies 

10 Apostolic Age, pp. 211 f. 

11 Not "conferred." Galatians is explicit in its representation that Paul's "gospel" 
to the gentiles without the yoke of the law had always been the same and always admit- 
ted. He went to Jerusalem, not to ask reconsideration of this complete liberty, but 
for an indorsement which would silence those who had begun to create obstacles to 
his "running." 
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the previous recognition of gentile discipleship. Paul insists (1) 
that their refusal to give way is a breach of the compact (vs. 14); 
(2) that the law is null and void for Jews also, if they have put their 
trust in Christ (vss. 15-18). It is hard to see how Weizsacker's 
lucid explanation could have left room for subsequent confusion, as 
if Peter and Barnabas (!) in Antioch could have been aiming to bring 
their gentile converts under the yoke of the law. How could Paul 
be more explicit in indicating that the dispute in Antioch is no longer 
as to whether uncircumcised gentiles shall be received, but as to 
whether Jews shall be dispensed from the law to the extent of eating 
with them. The delegates "from James" manifestly hold that they 
may not; and this might be, from their point of view, a logical infer- 
ence from the division of the mission field (vs. 9). For if the apostles 
of the circumcision are not to preach legalism in gentile territory, 
Paul is not to preach the life "without the law" among the circum- 
cision; and if Peter's refusal to eat with gentiles was "compelling 
them to Judaize," the converse pressure, to which he had at first 
yielded, might be called "compelling the Jews to heathenize." Here 
on neutral territory the Jerusalem compact inevitably issued in a dead- 
lock. How the delegates from James proposed to reach a modus 
vivendi without concession on the part of the Jews, Paul does not 
inform us, Acts does. How he would reach it is obvious ; but could not 
be expected to appear self-evident to conservative Jews. Only on 
the deeper ground of the invalidation of the law for both Jew and 
gentile which Paul now proceeds to maintain against Peter (Gal. 
2:16-21), but which we may be very sure he had not advanced in 
Jerusalem (cf. Acts 21:20-26), can it be made to appear the duty of 
Peter, in consistency with his professed principles, to become, like 
Paul, "as without the law to them that are without the law." 

6. Just as Gal. 2 : 1-10 leaves Paul and Barnabas at the threshold 
of the great, strictly gentile, mission field, so 2:11-20 leads up to the 
seven years' conflict in which Paul is seen engaged in all the major 
epistles. It seems, on the whole, more probable that Paul failed 
on this occasion to carry with him the majority. For if Peter and 
the church in Antioch and " even Barnabas " relinquished, on Paul's 
appeal, the attitude they had assumed in response to the delegation 
"from James," it would be surprising that Paul should neglect to 
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mention so great a triumph of gentile liberty. Moreover, the ques- 
tion of "meats" and "the pollutions of idols" was not settled. It 
remains still in debate in I Cor., chaps. 5-10, and Rom., chap. 14, 
between the "strong," and the "weak."" Paul's solvent as before 
is not "subjection," but "consideration." It is probable, therefore, 
even on the basis of the Pauline epistles alone, that the churches of 
"Antioch and Syria and Cilicia" continued to maintain their own 
modus vivendi as between Jewish and gentile believers, in the matter 
of meats; basing it upon representations which had come "from 
James," and which required the concessions to be made from the 
gentile side. This modus vivendi was then and thereafter accepted 
by Peter and Barnabas, as consistent with the Jerusalem agreement, 
but was repudiated by Paul. 

B. 1. If now we turn to Acts for the ecclesiastical tradition of 
these events credibly reported to derive from Antioch itself, it is as 
significant as it is astonishing to find that the author knows nothing 
of any gentile mission-work of Paul previous to the great enterprise 
of the first missionary journey; and that even in this "the apostles 
Barnabas and Saul" 13 go forth strictly as agents and representatives 
of the church in Antioch. In the few verses (9:19-30) devoted to 
the period between Paul's conversion and his being brought by 
Barnabas to Antioch, we hear nothing except that his attempts to pro- 
claim Christ "in the synagogues," "to the Jews which dwelt at 
Damascus," and "to the Grecian Jews" in Jerusalem, where the 
same Barnabas becomes his patron before "the apostles," were frus- 
trated by Jewish hatred (cf. 22:17-21). A gentile (?) church arises 
in Antioch quite independently of Paul, to which he is brought 
by Barnabas from the refuge in Tarsus found for him by "the 
brethren in Jerusalem." 14 On the initiative of the leading men in 
this Antioch church, among whom Barnabas is mentioned first and 
Saul last, and as a joint undertaking, the great enterprise originates. 
The historian has exhausted every means in his power to describe 

12 In the former case the disputants would seem to be those "of Paul" and "of 
Cephas" respectively. 

'3 Acts 14:14. This is the only instance in Acts in which Paul receives the title 
"apostle." 

'♦Note, however, the divergent implications of the P text in Acts 11:25, where 
the material has not yet been so fully conformed to the official point of view. 
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the solemnity of its inception (13:1-3), the divine significance and 
greatness of its success, and the momentousness of its consequences 
in the three chapters 13, 14, 15, which form the core and crisis of his 
history. But from beginning to end he has carefully guarded himself 
from intimating that Paul had till now ever approached a gentile 
with the gospel. There is not here so much as one word by which 
the reader might guess that Paul was conscious of such a mission. 15 
Where it is a question of establishing the principle, Peter, the pre- 
eminent apostle of the universal mother-church, both is (9:31-11 : 18) 
and declares himself (15:7) the specially and divinely chosen Apostle 
to the Gentiles. Paul is the "apostle" of Antioch, the mother-church 
of the gentile world. Almost superhumanly great as the figure of 
his missionary hero looms before the historian's mind in the latter 
half of his work, nevertheless the initiative of Paul in this vital point, 
and the nature and coequality of his apostleship with Peter's, are 
absolutely sacrificed to the author's ecclesiasticism. 16 

2. It is only the same interest, to claim for the church in Antioch 
the initiative of gentile missions, which can account for the extraordi- 
nary, yet amply attested, reading "Hellenistic Jews" in Acts 11:20, 
where the sense so clearly requires "Greeks" as to have led to its 
insertion, not only by all modern, but by many ancient, authorities. 
Manifestly "the report concerning them" which "came to the ears of 
the church which was in Jerusalem," and led to the sending of Barna- 
bas, was a report of gentile conversions. But our author is not ready 
yet to deal with this question. The objectors, if there are any, must 
control their impatience and wait until the Apostolic Synod is ready 
to sit on the outcome of the Galatian mission. As a result the church, 
which in 1 5 : 23 is addressed as " the brethren which are oj the gentiles 
in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia," is regarded as composed of " Gre- 
cian Jews" in 11:20. Or are we to read "Greeks," and ignore the 
fact that the report of their conversion in Jerusalem leads to nothing 
more than the sending of Barnabas to their aid with the comforting 
exhortation "that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto the 
Lord"? The evidence is overwhelming that the real progress of 

J 5 See the preceding note. 

16 The representation of Paul's subordination still controls the narrative in 16:4. 
The travel-document begins in 16:10. But compare even after this 18:22 and 21:25. 
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the gospel among the gentiles is covered up and held back by the 
historian to the point of contradiction, not only of Paul, but of his 
own narrative. 1 ? 

3. In spite of the seeming independence of the enterprise of 13 : 1 ff. 
of anything in the preceding narrative, the account of the mission of 
Barnabas and Saul to "the brethren that dwelt in Judea," with 
relief for the sufferers from the famine, has one trait of connection: 
John Mark, the nephew of Barnabas, will hardly have been brought 
from Jerusalem without any regard for the enterprise in which he 
becomes an active participant in 13:5. Were it possible to suppose 
that no design of mission work among the gentiles was in the mind of 
Paul or Barnabas previous to the revelation of 13:2, Mark's presence 
in Antioch in the nick of time might be regarded as fortuitous, as the 
narrative implies. In view of what we know of Paul's career, it suggests 
a deeper significance for the visit than Luke intends to allow. 

4. A number of minor indications in Acts 11:19-30; 12:25 
corroborate the impression that the later history has been enriched 
here at the expense of the earlier and conversely. 

(a) Notoriously Luke obscures the whole significance of Paul's 
great peace-making journey to Jerusalem by suppressing its principal 
object as described in Rom. 15:25-28, 31. The intention to sup- 
press is apparent from the language put in Paul's mouth in Acts 
24: 17, the only allusion to the great contribution in the book. It is 
impossible to suppose that the companion of Paul was ignorant of 
the real purpose for which Paul himself was risking his own life and 
asking the prayers of the church in Rome (Rom. 15:31). He must 
have had a motive for transforming this "ministration" (hiaicovla) 
for the saints in Jerusalem into the mere customary "alms for my 
nation and offerings" of Jews of the Dispersion attending the 
feasts. 18 Since we know from the Corinthian correspondence that 

x ? A holding-back of the gospel from gentiles on theoretic grounds is historically 
inadmissible. Josephus himself records and approves conversion of gentiles without 
circumcision (Ant., XX, ii, 4). Even without Paul's reiterated representation of his 
consciousness from the start of the abolition of the law, with the implied distinction of 
Jew and gentile, our knowledge from Philo of broadly humanitarian Judaism would 
make Luke's notion of a confinement of evangelization to the circumcised for a period 
of twelve years or more incredible. 

18 For the harmonistic explanation of Acts 24:17, see e. g., Meyer, Commentary, 
ad loc: "Paul might so speak, for the Greek and Asiatic contributions which he had 
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Paul's motives in making the contribution had been impugned, and 
from fragments of the Ebionite literature can infer that the nature 
of the accusation was that he was attempting to obtain recognition 
by bribery, 19 this might well be among the motives suggesting to 
Luke a transposition by which the "ministration" (Siaicovia) to .the 
poor saints in Jerusalem would be credited to the church in Antioch 
"by the hand of Barnabas and Saul," and thus the famous philan- 
thropy of Helena of Adiabene paralleled. 30 To place the "minis- 
tration" before the outbreak of opposition, and make Antioch the 
contributor, instead of Galatia, Macedonia, and Achaia, disarmed 
opponents of Paul and turned a reproach against the unity of the 
church into the opposite. No doubt such considerations would 
weigh with Luke. But if we ask what actually is the demonstrable 
tendency of Acts, we shall see that by it the transposal was inevitable. 
"The conversion of the gentiles" is transferred by the author from 
Paul's personal account to that of Paul and Barnabas as agents 
(cwroVToXot) for the church of Antioch. According to Luke, there was 
no Petro-Pauline rupture nor even estrangement, because the whole 
question of the relations of Jew and gentile in the church was settled 
by direct negotiation between Antioch and Jerusalem, in which again 
Paul and Barnabas were not parties, but mere agents. According 

brought were destined for the support of the Jerusalem Christians, who for the most 
part consisted of native Jews. If he conveyed alms for these, he assisted in them his 
nation." Even if we are prepared to accept the imputation to Paul of a somewhat 
Jesuitical statement to the court of the purpose of his journey, the failure of Luke to 
reveal its true purpose to his readers remains. In face of the misleading statement of 
24: 17 it becomes more marked than ever. 

»» In the anti-Pauline Clementine fragments Paul, under the mask of Simon 
Magus, is confronted by Peter. Cf. the Simon Magus story of Acts 8:18-24 an d 
13:6-11. 

50 Luke himself cannot have failed to see in Jerusalem the magnificent tomb of 
Helena by which her benefaction is still commemorated. His ideas of the famine and 
the date of its occurrence (47 A. d.) are very vague — so much so as rather to argue 
against acquaintance with Josephus {Ant., XX, i, i-v, 21). In placing it before the 
death of Agrippa (f summer, 44 A. D.) he shows inability to correlate the story of 
chap. 12 with his Pauline data. In making it world-wide and dating it "under 
Claudius" he shows traces of acquaintance with Roman history, where the great 
jetties at Ostia commemorated the assiduae sterilitates (Suetonius, Claud., 18) of his 
reign, but more especially that of 51 A. D. (Tacitus, Ann., xii, 437), much as Helena's 
Tomb that of Judea in Jerusalem. 
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to Paul, contrariwise the contribution is a peace-offering from the 
churches of the gentiles, his churches, in accordance with his personal 
compact (Gal. 2:10); and be begs the Romans to pray that this 
"ministration" in which he acts as a "ministrant priest" for the 
gentiles (vs. 16), conveying their offering at the risk of his own life 
(vs. 31), "may be acceptable to the saints." If it is acceptable, the 
great object of his ten years' labor will be accomplished, the healing 
of the schism between Jew and gentile. But if all such division was 
forestalled by direct negotiation of the church in Antioch with the 
church in Jerusalem, where is there room for the " ministration " ? 
Manifestly only as Paul and Barnabas act as agents of the bounty 
of the mother-church of the gentile world; and that not, of course, 
after the threat of a rupture which never occurred, but in the course 
of their first friendly mutual recognitions. 

(b) "Agabus" in 11:28 is quite too early for his r61e. In the 
travel-document, Acts 21:10, he appears quite as if for the first time 
("a certain prophet named Agabus") at Caesarea, to warn Paul 
against a visit to Jerusalem. He "came down from Judea" as if he 
belonged there, and talked as if he knew the conditions. Any indi- 
cation that he had ever been to Antioch or had ever had anything 
to do with "ministrations" of Paul to the poor saints at Jerusalem, 
is completely lacking. 

(c) "Prophets who came down from Jerusalem to Antioch" 
(11:27) are found later (15:32); but there they are mentioned by 
name. Here they can hardly be included in the list of "prophets 
and teachers" who "were in the church that was there," and who 
are enumerated by name in 13:1. But, if not included, they hold a 
position which from the point of view of literary criticism seems pre- 
carious, inasmuch as the provenance of Lucius of Cyrene is clearly 
mentioned, and we have at least a hint in 11:20 that either Symeon 
called Niger, or Manaen, was from Cyprus. In short, 13:1 ff. con- 
nects with 11:19-26 and leaves very narrow footing for 11:27-30; 
12:25. Its prophets are strangers indeed; its "ministration," like 
them, has relation only to later days. 

But was there no visit to Jerusalem at this time? Are we to 
throw out entirely this datum of Luke, as do those who react most 
strongly against the harmonistic method? Against such a course 
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two data already protest: (i) vs. 22 and the true sense 21 of vs. 20, 
proving that the controversy over the admission of gentiles was not 
really so deferred as the author would have it appear: (2) 12:25, 
where the bringing of John Mark from Jerusalem stands quite apart 
from the author's representation of the subsequent origin of the plan 
of the missionary campaign. It remains to be seen whether the 
later sections of Acts will give evidence of material transferred con- 
versely from earlier to later date. 

5. In chap. 15, if we follow the author's perspective, the "decrees" 
twice enumerated (vss. 20, 29) and subsequently promulgated as 
authoritative even to the Galatian churches (16:4), are the main 
point of interest. These "decrees ordained by the apostles and 
elders that were at Jerusalem," and addressed to "the brethren 
which are of the gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia," are to 
him the ultimate and final settlement of the whole question of Jews 
and gentiles in the church. The tribunal of decision is " the apostles 
and elders" (15:2, 4, 6, 22, 23; 16:4). Paul and Barnabas simply 
bear testimony as delegates with others from Antioch, and return as 
delegates with others from Jerusalem. They have no part in the 
decision, save to carry it out. The question is submitted by the 
church in Antioch, and the verdict delivered by the apostles and 
elders in Jerusalem. There is no more to be said. 

Yet the two halves of Acts, chap. 15, do not agree. The question 
is as to one thing and the answer as to another. If regard is had 
only to vss. 1-9, the description might apply to such an interview 
in Jerusalem as is presupposed in Gal. 2 : 1-10. In vss. 1 ff . we see the 
"false brethren privily brought in to spy out" gentile-Christian 
liberty at Antioch. In vs. 3 the attitude of Phoenicia and Samaria 
is as in Gal. 1 : 24. In vs. 5 the demand for the circumcision of Titus 
(who, however, is never mentioned in Acts) shines through as in 
Gal. 2 : 3, and is met, as in Gal. 2 : 6-9, by an unqualified recognition 
of the validity of Paul's gospel on the part of the " pillars." Only 
vss. 10 and n go far beyond, and propose a liberation of Jews 
also from the yoke of the law, which it is certain Paul did not 

21 The true reading is unquestionably that of the earliest MSS, "Hellenists." 
On this point the exhaustive discussion of B. B. Warfield (Journal oj Biblical Litera- 
ture III, 1883, p. 113) leaves no room for doubt. It is the alteration of the sense by 
the substitution of this word for "Hellenes" which proves the author's Tendenz. 
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propose at the conference, and which could not have been enter- 
tained. The passage is a faithful repetition of the argument of 
Gal. 2 : 16 against requiring concessions from the gentiles to Jewish 
caste, and is fundamentally irreconcilable with the concessions 
which James immediately thereafter proceeds to require. 

In spite of the speech, the author of Acts never reaches the Pauline 
standpoint at all. 22 On the contrary, the Paul of Acts not only 
willingly accepts and promulgates the "compromise" of the decrees, 
and circumcises Timothy to conciliate the Jews of Galatia, but takes 
on him the rites of purification along with four Jewish devotees in 
the temple expressly to prove that he does not teach " the Jews which 
are among the gentiles" that circumcision and "the customs" are 
needless, and under such circumstances as those at Antioch. ought to 
be disregarded. Consciously or not, the author of Acts occupies 
exactly the position of Peter, Barnabas, and the rest of the Jews at 
Antioch — the position, as we have conjectured, persistently main- 
tained by that church itself ; and he maintains it to the end. Even to 
the point of Peter's demonstrated inconsistency with his own principle 
of faith in Christ as superseding the law for Jews as well as for gentiles 
Luke is still an unwavering follower. He agrees to the argument of 
Paul on this score in 15:10, 11 = Gal. 2:15-18, and, with a logical 
inconsistency truly heroic, refuses to budge an inch from his demand 
in the rest of chap. 15 and in all the subsequent story (16:4; 21:17- 
26) that nevertheless the gentiles, and not the Jews, shall make the 
needful concessions. 

6. Acts, chap. 15, then, if room be allowed between its parts, is not 
contradictory to Gal., chap. 2, but complementary; for as we have 
already seen, the resistance of Peter, Paul, and Barnabas to the 
demand for circumcision (15: 1-9= Gal. 2:1-10) belongs in 11:22 ff. 
before the missionary journey; and, as will immediately appear, 
the internal evidence of the decrees themselves proves them to be 
precisely the factor naturally missing from Paul's statement (Gal. 
2:12), viz., the conditions of table-fellowship proposed by the dele- 
gates from James. 

We note (a) that they are presented by James, not as contravening 

32 On the inconsistency of the speech, and of the data of 9:31 — nt 18 on which it 
rests, with the "Lucan " standpoint, see below. 
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the agreement that gentiles shall be held free from the yoke of the 
law, but as supplementing it in point of regard for Jewish scruples. 
Peter's original attitude is approved (vss. 14-19). Only, on account 
of those who in every city hear weekly the ordinances of Moses read 
in the synagogues, four kinds of abstinence are enjoined (vss. 20, 21). 
So again in the interview of 21:17-26, at which Luke was himself 
present (vs. 18), the four "injunctions" are submitted to Paul, as if 
for the first time, in the course of James's plea that " the Jews which 
are among the gentiles" should not be induced "to forsake Moses." 
Freedom of the gentiles is not to be construed as exempting the Jews 
which are among them. (6) The four requirements provide for the 
case of "eating with (believing) gentiles." In regard to the first 
three, this is self-evident. If only kosher meat appears on the gentile's 
table, even the strictest Pharisee may eat without scruple. The first 
three ordinances provide that the gentiles shall eat only kosher meat. 
As regards the fourth, only ignorance of Jewish feeling regarding 
" the pollutions of idols " has made it possible to misinterpret its sense, 
as if "the apostles and elders" were attempting to regulate gentile 
marriage relations, or to select one among the requirements of Mosaic 
ethics to supplement the laxity of the gentile code, or even (so the ft 
text) to enact an abridgment of the Ten Commandments! For the 
true explanation of this exceptional fourth provision we must look to 
the anti-Pauline Clementine literature, where the exceptional char- 
acter of sexual sins justifying this apparent invasion of an ulterior 
domain is clearly stated. Fornication and adultery differ from all 
other sins, says the Jewish Christian author, in that these "not only 
destroy the person himself who sins, but also those who eat and asso- 
ciate with him." 23 From this point of view one can understand 
why Paul also forbade the Corinthians to eat or to associate with 
fornicators, 24 in the same connection wherein he prescribes "concern- 
ing things offered to idols." 55 The subsequent history of ecclesias- 
tical requirement "concerning meats" shows that the attempt to 

2 3 Clem. Horn., Ill, lxviii. 

** I Cor. 5:9-11, probably referring to the letter of which the fragment II Cor. 
6:14 — 7:1 remains. 

2 5 I Cor., chaps. 5-10. The apostle is answering a communication in which his 
own professed adherents (11:2), "they of Paul," had applied the Pauline principle of 
iberty, "All things are lawful," but without sufficient regard for its complement, con- 
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carry through the "decrees" was only a very partial success. In 
Rev. 2:14, 20, 24 "no other burden" is required than to abstain from 
idolothuta and fornication, the two things Paul also forbade. The 
Teaching of the Twelve, probably representing Antiochian practice 
ca. 120 a. d., leaves it open to the disciple to "bear what he is able 
concerning foods " so long as he abstains from these. 26 In the second 
century this rule has become fixed. Abstinence from fornication and 
idolothuta is the only " burden." 

In Acts 15:13-35 we have, accordingly, the abortive attempt of 
"the apostles and elders" at Jerusalem to settle the question of the 
terms on which "the Jews which are among the gentiles" may "eat 
and associate with them." This portion of the chapter is certainly 
historical; for it supplements Gal. 2:12 at just the needful point of 
the terms demanded by the delegates from James. But it does not 
agree with the first half of the chapter, where Peter, Paul, and Barna- 
bas are present, and where the question is strictly confined to the 
obligation of the law upon gentiles; because the proposal of the 
decrees in the presence of the three could have led only to just such 
a rupture as actually took place at Antioch, where Paul urges the 
very argument of Acts 15:8-11 as a reason why the Jew has no 
right to require the gentile to respect his caste. As Gal. 2:11-21 
makes apparent, a considerable interval elapsed after the compact 
before the rise of the implied questions of the protection of Jewish 
caste. Paul consistently and persistently maintains that Jews among 
the gentiles not only may, but to the extent necessary for table- 
communion must, disregard Mosaism. Acts inconsistently but per- 
sistently maintains that they shall not. 27 The spurious verse, Acts 
15:34, only invites attention to further evidences of confusion and 
readjustment in 15:40, where Silas, though just re-despatched to 
Jerusalem, departs with Paul to Galatia. This, and the suggestion 
of 21 : 25 that the assembly of "the apostles and elders" in Jerusalem 

sideration for the scrupulous ("they of Peter")- Note that the settlement of the ques- 
tion by "decree" from Jerusalem is wholly excluded. The consideration for the 
"weak" is from love, not because the weak brother has a right to bring in his "doubt- 
ful disputations " (Rom. 14:1-3). 

*6 Aj5. c. vi. 

*' Since the point is vital, it may not be superfluous to exhibit the contradiction 
in parallel columns. Question: Shall a Jew among gentiles break caste by eating 
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was held in the absence of Paul, as well as of Peter and Barnabas, 
as required by Gal. 2:11-21, simply corroborates the view that all 
which in Acts, chap. 15, introduces the earlier question of the obliga- 
tion of the law upon gentiles, and the presence of Peter, Paul, and 
Barnabas, is misplaced. It has been deferred from n:26ff. to 
bring the entire question under a single authoritative enactment by 
conference of the church in Antioch with "the apostles and elders 
in Jerusalem." 

6. The decrees are certainly not fictitious, though Harnack has 
recently adduced strong linguistic evidence to prove the letter Luke's 
own composition. Even so, the form of its address is significant. In 
spite of the fact that the author attaches the scene of the Apostolic 
Council so closely to the gentile mission of chaps. 13 and 14, and has 
so altered his sources as to leave us wondering how there could be 
any " brethren of the gentiles in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia," still it is to 
these and only these that the enactments are addressed. Consciously 
or unconsciously, the historian thus allows the fact to shine through 
that the controversy arose before the great provinces beyond the sea 
and the Taurus range had become involved. It was while Paul 
and Barnabas were absent on this great campaign that Peter came to 
Antioch. It was after Mark had withdrawn from them in Pamphylia 
and returned to Antioch that Jerusalem learned how liberal an inter- 
pretation Peter and the Antioch Jews were putting upon the compact, 
and that the delegation from James prescribed the terms thenceforth 
acceded to by Antioch and all its provinces. 

7. While zeal for the authority and practice of his own church 
where "the disciples were first called Christians" may account for 
much misconception of Paul's most sensitive convictions on the part 
even of a companion and helper during the later journeys, still so 
complete a surrender to the authority of James as above implied 

with them, or may he require them to accommodate themselves to his standards ? 

Answer: 

Acts Galatians 

He should not break caste. He may He may, and in the conditions at Anti- 
and should constrain the gentiles to live och must break caste. He is a "trans- 
as do the Jews, to the extent necessary to gressor" self-condemned if he thus "con- 
maintain it. Paul himself accepted and strains the gentiles to live as do the Jews." 
taught this doctrine by precept and To yield to such coercion is to surrender 
example. the liberty wherewith Christhas set us free 
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requires some further explanation than the mere desire to defend 
the memory of Peter and the ecclesia semper eadem. A stronger reason 
than any such predisposition to omit the painful scene at Antioch 
and its consequences is that which demonstrably controls the repre- 
sentations of the first half of Acts, viz., the use of a source in which 
the figure of Peter is the counterpart of that of Paul from Antioch 
onward. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is this so-called "Petrine 
source" which occupies as squarely and uncompromisingly the 
Pauline position of Rom. 14:14, as the "Pauline" element has been 
shown to occupy that of Peter ! When in the thrice-repeated, twice- 
related vision of Acts 10:9-16 Peter's scruples against eating "any- 
thing common or unclean" are overcome by the bath qol declaring, 
"What God hath made clean make not thou common," it is simply 
another way of saying that Peter "knew and was persuaded in the 
Lord Jesus that nothing is unclean of itself; save that to him who 
accounteth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean." 28 Only, 
while the church in Rome may have come to attribute this sweeping 
and fundamental abolition of all "distinctions of meats" to Peter, 
and even maintained it in their Roman gospel as taught by Jesus him- 
self (Mark 7: 14-23), they are not really half so likely to have learned 
it from Peter as from the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 29 Yet 
Acts 9:31 — 11 : 18 is a full, complete, and independent account of the 
whole controversy regarding the extension of the gospel to the gentiles 
and Peter's eating with them (11:3). It even narrates the holding 
of an apostolic council in Jerusalem which decides the whole matter 
in the full Pauline sense, and on Pauline grounds, 30 without so much 
as the mention of his name ! 

We have not space to indicate here the nature and contents of 
this "Petrine source" of Acts, whose relations to Mark are not 
limited to that already indicated; 31 nor can we go beyond the bare 
suggestion that in its original order, Acts, chap. 12, in which Peter 

28 This attitude of would-be Paulinists who rise superior to distinctions of meats 
by virtue of their gnosis is criticized by Paul in I Cor., chap. 8. 

2 » Rom. 14:14; cf. Acts 10:9-16; 11:3-10. Note that the section of Mark in 
which Jesus "made all meats clean," and himself preached among, and ate with, the 
gentiles, Mark 7:1 — 8:26 (including " Caesarea Philippi" in 8:27), is omitted by Luke. 

30 With Acts 11:17 cf. Gal. 3:2-5, 14; Rom. 8:14-17; Eph.i-i3f.; etc. 

31 Note 12 : 12 ff . 
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is driven out from Jerusalem by persecution, is likely to have pre- 
ceded 9:31 — 11 : 18, in which he visits Jerusalem only in the interval 
of his "going about all parts" as an itinerant evangelist. The 
single point to be here emphasized is that in the story of Peter's 
missionary career, ending with the glad acknowledgment by the 
church in Jerusalem, " Then to the gentiles also hath God granted 
repentance unto life," we have both an anticipation and a model for 
the story which Luke undertakes to renarrate with Antioch in the 
place of Jerusalem and Paul in the place of Peter. It is not merely the 
details of Petrine and Pauline experience so often commented on which 
have been made parallel. It is the whole story of the extension of the 
gospel to the gentiles, foreshadowed in Luke 2:3254: 16-30 ; 24 : 44-49, 
undertaken in Acts 1:8, triumphantly proclaimed in 28:28-31, 
wherein Luke had had at least one predecessor as well as in "the 
former treatise." And this predecessor's standpoint was the Pauline 
one of Rome, rather than the Petrine one of Antioch. 32 In this 
earlier narrative (Acts 9:32 — 11:18) the example was already set of 
an apostolic council at Jerusalem, at which the two questions of the 
obligation of gentiles to keep the law (Gal. 2 : 1-10) and of the terms 
of table-communion (Gal. 2:11-21) were presented in combination 
for their decision. Moreover, the council assembles in consequence 
of opposition raised to Peter's missionary activity, so that he is obliged 
to leave his mission field 33 and go up to Jerusalem to meet and silence 
the reactionists, precisely according to the actual story of Paul. In 
view of Luke's incorporation of this source, with its direct and positive 
statements as to how Peter was led by divine revelation to "eat with 
the gentiles," and how the Jerusalem church had acted on the whole 
question, one cannot be surprised that he does not narrate the painful 
scene at Antioch, nor that he follows the example of this source in 

3* Hence in part the inconsistency of 15 : 10-11. 

33 The greater originality (not superiority) of the £ text is very apparent in n : 1 f. 
in the fact that it has not yet been accommodated to the changed position of chap. 12. 
Peter is no longer domiciled in Jerusalem, but, like Paul, on his mission field. The (3 
text runs as follows : " But the report came to the apostles and brethren that were in 
Judea that the gentiles also had received the word of God. Now Peter had for some 
time desired to make a journey to Jerusalem, and having called the brethren and con- 
firmed them, he took his journey, making a long discourse, teaching them on his way 
through the regions; who also arrived there, and proclaimed to them the grace of God. 
But the brethren that were of the circumcision contended with him," etc. Cf. 15 : 2-5. 
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depicting an apostolic council in Jerusalem disposing by enactment 
of the whole matter. Just as the council of 17:1 ff. pronounces on 
the mission work of Peter, so that of 15:1 ff. pronounces on that of 
Paul and Barnabas. Nevertheless, as we have seen, the positive 
declarations of Paul, and even the self-contradictions of the Lucan 
narrative itself, are proof that the two questions were not decided 
together, but the former on occasion of Paul's second visit to Jerusa- 
lem (his last before the arrest?) preparatory to the first mission- 
ary journey; the latter at Antioch after the return of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, when in the meantime James and the apostles and elders 
in Jerusalem had enacted and despatched their "decrees" to the 
"brethren of the gentiles in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia." 

C. The results above outlined have been reached by consistent 
application of the principles first formulated. They are novel and 
far-reaching, perhaps startling in some of their implications. But 
they call for no violence on either side to bring from the Pauline and 
the Lucan representations a self-consistent account of events. Tendenz 
on the part of Luke is implied, but it is such as is both natural in 
an Antiochian, as tradition represents Luke to have been, and is 
evidenced by his work viewed as a whole. Moreover, the Tendenz 
in question is that explicitly set forth by Paul as that of the authorities 
at Antioch. Transposition of material in the Lucan story is inferred; 
but it is such only as would be required by the fundamental principles 
of the work, and such as was already exemplified in the sources. 
Fiction, whether in the matter of the relief visit or of the decrees, 
need not be imputed. 34 It is more difficult to say whether the stand- 
point of the author of Acts, occupying as he does squarely and unyield- 
ingly the position for which Peter, Barnabas, and "the rest of the 
Jews" were rebuked by Paul at Antioch for giving the he to their 
Christian principles, is compatible with Lucan authorship. In 
former years the present writer has been disposed to answer this 

34 Whether the "ministration " of Paul and Barnabas in Jerusalem be only an 
anticipation of the real "ministration" of Rom., chap. 15, suggested by that of Queen 
Helena, or was actually a fact, is principally a question of chronology. The famine 
was in 46-8 A. D. The need for relief unquestionably continued. Gal. 1 : 10 speaks 
of the proposed "ministration" as if it might be in addition to a work already done 
Under these circumstances there may have been more ground than radical critics allow 
for substituting the benefaction of Antioch for that of the churches of Hellas in Acts. 
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question in the negative. Since the recent contribution of Harnack 
the answer may well seem more doubtful. The opposition is an 
unquestionable fact; but so is also the actual reconciliation of the 
principals. Approximation was made from both sides. At Antioch 
the second and third requirements of the decrees were found prac- 
tically incapable of enforcement and were first made optional (AtS. vi) ; 
next, at Ephesus, frankly dropped (Rev. 2:24). Paul on his part so 
qualified his fundamental position that "all things are lawful" by its 
complement of consideration for the weak brother 35 that the permis- 
sion to eat idolothuta was for the matter of offense to Jewish scruples 
as completely ruled out as by the "decrees." On the subject of 
fornication he was even more peremptory. The distinction between 
Petrinist and Paulinist thus became in practice an academic one, 
even before the final visit to James, Acts 21 : 17-26. For the second 
century it was the simple Petrine rule which survived, not the Pauline 
discrimination. That Paul did not pursue the course described in 
Acts 21 : 23-26 to prove what is represented by Luke is certain. But 
it is equally certain that he could and did require his converts so to 
respect the scruples of their "weak brethren" that no "Jew among 
the gentiles" should be "compelled to live as do the gentiles." To 
prove this he might even pursue the course described, becoming " as 
under the law to them that are under the law," living up to the spirit 
of his compact of non-interference among the circumcision. By 
95 A. d. the question of "meats" had become academic as between 
those "of Cephas" and those "of Paul." 

It is not unsupposable that even a former companion of Paul, 
holding him still in devout, not to say glorified, remembrance, living 
and working in Antioch, should actually depict him in the very 
attitude presented in Gal. 2:11-21 as that of Peter, just as a still 
earlier writer, probably in Rome, had depicted Peter in the very 
attitude of Rom. 14:14. But, however academic the questions 
involved had become for ecclesiastical authors of 90-95, A. d., the 
true nature of Pauline vs. Petrine principles as illustrated in the 
comparison of Galatians with Acts is, as the genius of Baur divined, 
the key to the history of Christian origins. To advance the solution 
of this problem is the raison d'itre of the present writing. 

35 I Cor., chaps. 8-10; Rom., chap. 14. 



